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CRITICAL NOTES 



A CRITIQUE ON PROFESSOR WARFIELD'S ARTICLE, 

"THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

WRITINGS" IN THE JULY NUMBER OF 

THIS JOURNAL 

Dr. Warfield's article on the Christology of the New Testament 
writings in the July number of this Journal is in several points in the 
true succession of the famous theological writings of an Athanasius and 
an Augustine. Thus, in the first place, his article of twenty-five pages, 
though its special thesis is the "Two Natures" in Christ, appeals to but 
a single word of Jesus himself and that a word which might easily be 
turned against him. He practically ignores what one might naturally 
suppose should be regarded as the supreme, if not only, source of informa- 
tion on his thesis. Just so did Athanasius. The mine from which he 
quarried his arguments in proof of the deity of Jesus was not the teaching 
of Jesus himself, but the eighth chapter of the Book of Proverbs! 

Now why should the revelation in Jesus be completely overlooked 
when men are discussing the question of his own nature ? Is he not a 
competent witness? Have we not a considerable body of sayings 
attributed to him which are generally accepted as genuine, and have we 
not a record of his life which is quite as likely to throw light on the nature 
of his being as were the men who drew up the Creed of Chalcedon in 
the middle of the fifth century? Is it reasonable to pass by Jesus in 
the proposed investigation, and to ask Paul to tell us what Jesus really 
was? Did Paul know Jesus better than Jesus knew himself? This 
method of arriving at the New Testament doctrine of the person of Christ 
was culpable indeed in the fourth or the fifth century, but by what term 
can it be adequately characterized when advocated in the twentieth 
century ? 

Or is the fact that our author makes no appeal to Jesus himself — a 
single saying being excepted — a confession that he cannot discover any 
suitable material for his purpose in the words or the life of the Master ? 
If that is the case, we accept his silence as fit and eloquent. 

In the second place, the article before us belongs in the Athanasian 
succession because though raising a historical question it settles it in an 
unhistorical manner. Its general thesis is "The Christology of the New 
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Testament Writings," which, however, with no apparent consciousness 
of the unfitness of the procedure, is narrowed down to the thesis of the 
"Two Natures." 

This historical subject is treated in a strictly unhistorical fashion. 
For the author, instead of proceeding to the sources in the attitude of 
an inquirer after truth, goes first to the theologians of the fifth century, 
and after a brief statement of their relation to the church authorities of 
earlier times, which relation is said to have been one of essential harmony, 
he declares that the " Chalcedonian christology .... is only a very per- 
fect synthesis of the biblical data." This is his "key" to the "treasures of 
the biblical instruction on the Person of Christ," and it " enables the reader 
as he currently scans the sacred pages to take up their declarations as 
they meet him, one after the other, into an intelligently consistent con- 
ception of his Lord. " Now this is a perfectly clear statement of a mental 
attitude that absolutely excludes historical investigation. The author 
is satisfied, abundantly satisfied, not only to take the theologians of 
the fifth century as his guides in the interpretation of Scripture but to 
accept their deliverance on the nature of Jesus as "a very perfect syn- 
thesis of the biblical data," the true "key" that unlocks the treasures of 
the Bible regarding the person of Christ. Nor have we even yet quite 
expressed the author's joyous satisfaction with this "key." It is "not 
merely a synthesis of all the data concerning the Person of Christ found 
in the New Testament," but it is "the doctrine of each of the New Testa- 
ment books in severalty. There is but one doctrine of the Person of 
Christ inculcated or presupposed by all the New Testament writers with- 
out exception. In this respect the New Testament is all of a piece." 

Thus, we have the singular phenomenon — singular in this age of the 
world and of scientific investigation — the phenomenon of a writer who, 
proposing to discuss the christology of the New Testament writings, 
tells us, before he has so much as opened the New Testament, what it 
teaches as a whole and what each particular book teaches or presupposes, 
and tells us in the positive tones of one who is perfectly sure that he 
possesses the whole truth. This is precisely the method which was fol- 
lowed by the early theologians to the infinite injury of the Bible — the 
method which the Antioch school of interpretation gave promise of being 
able to break, but which nevertheless remained in full force until the rise 
of the modern historical method. This is not investigation, not an im- 
partial seeking after truth, not an attempt to get into the atmosphere 
of the writers of the New Testament and to understand them. One 
whose attitude toward the sources of Christianity is of this sort may 
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indeed speak of "portentous symptoms of the decay of vital sympathy 
with historical Christianity which is observable in present-day academic 
circles," but it is impossible that he should convince any reader who 
takes up the subject under discussion by the modern method that this 
"decay of vital sympathy with historical Christianity" is decay of 
sympathy with vital Christianity. If a man means by "historical Chris- 
tianity" something that did not spring out of the full revelation in Jesus 
as a plant from a root, then he speaks of phenomena which may be histor- 
ical but are not Christian. If one defines and measures " historical Chris- 
tianity" by the Creed of Chalcedon, regarding this as a "very perfect 
synthesis of the biblical data," as the "key" which unlocks the treasures 
of the biblical instruction on the person of Christ as none other can, 
then, in the name of Christ, we appeal from his "historical Christianity" 
to the Christianity of the Founder. 

We have now indicated the author's mental attitude toward his 
subject and what it signifies. We shall meet with no surprises if we go 
on and note what he finds when at last he does open the New Testament 
itself. We know exactly what he has set out to find, and an able man 
can find in the Bible what he will if he is allowed to seek in his own way. 
There can be no profit therefore in any lengthy survey of his handling 
of New Testament texts. A few sentences will fairly indicate his 
exegetical method. 

The author's appeal to Paul, which constitutes the major part of his 
article, is an appeal to three- specific texts and to the word "Lord" as 
applied to Jesus. The texts are Rom. 9:5; Phil. 2:6; and Col. 2:9. 

Of Rom. 9:5 the author says, "It is mere matter of fact that Paul, 
.... designates Christ here, ' God over all, blessed forever. ' " Mere 
matter of fact! The passage is no crux to him. That many able inter- 
preters have differed widely as to Paul's meaning, and that they still 
differ, is naught to him. Of Phil. 2 :6 he declares: "To say that Jesus 
Christ is 'in the form of God' is then to say not less but more than to 
say shortly that he is 'God.'" Col. 2:9 is dispatched in six lines, for it 
declares "in plain words that Christ is an incarnation of the Godhead 
in all its fulness." 

It seems to us quite idle to reply to this type of exposition. To under- 
stand it one needs to revert to the author's statement on an earlier page, 
that the "key" to "the treasures of the biblical instruction on the 
Person of Christ " is such that it enables the reader as he " currently scans 
the sacred pages," and so forth "Currently scans"! Yes, one who 
reads in that way, one who, convinced of the adequacy of the "key," 
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merely notes the surface of the text, may pass lightly over Rom. 9:5, 
Phil. 2 : 6, and Col. 2 : 9, and find them delightfully "plain." There are, 
however, few scholars who do not admit that these passages are unusually 
difficult. Of the real problems involved in them the reader of this 
article gets little idea. 

The author's remarks on Paul's use of kv/hos seem singularly wide 
of the mark. Thus he declares that " /dpios is not with Paul of lower 
connotation than 0eds"; and again, " 'Lord' is Paul's divine name for 
Christ; is treated by him as Christ's proper name — as, in fact, what 
can scarcely be called anything else than his inter-trinitarian name and, 
in this technical sense, his 'personal' name." This language simply 
ignores what anyone may learn from a Greek lexicon 1 — that kv/mos is 
a word of relation. It has, therefore, in itself, nothing to tell us of Paul's 
conception of the nature of Jesus. 

Perhaps the most obvious criticism to be made on the author's hand- 
ling of Paul's letters is that he focuses attention exclusively upon a small 
part of the data. It is special pleading in an aggravated form. He 
notes Rom. 9 : 5, but has nothing to say of such passages as I Cor. 15 : 28, 
Rom. 16:27, and I Tim. 2:5; he appeals to Phil. 2 : 6, but is silent regard- 
ing I Cor. 3:21, Rom. 8:29, and Eph. 3:19. 

It was remarked above that the author, though discussing the nature 
of Jesus, refers to but a single saying of the Master, that of Mark 13 : 32 : 
"But of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father." The comment on this text 
is worth quoting for its light on the author's expository manner. He 
says: "When Mark records our Lord himself as testifying that he is, in 
the hierarchy of being, above even the angels, he places him outside the 
category of created beings; and there is no reason to doubt that with him 
as truly as with all his Jewish compatriots the Son of God which he 
repeatedly calls Jesus connoted, as John defines the phrase for us (5 : 18), 
just 'equality' with God." 

Now we may notice (1) that Jesus does not testify that he is above 
angels "in the hierarchy of being." He says simply of a certain event 
of the future that it is known neither to the angels nor to the Son. It is 
implied that the Son is above the angels in respect to knowledge, but 
higher knowledge does not imply a different and higher order of being, 
else would our author himself be of a different and higher order of being 
as compared with a first-year man in Princeton Seminary. (2) When 
Mark records this saying of Jesus, our author says he places him "outside 

1 See Col. 4 : 1. 
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the category of created beings." Then to stand higher than angels in 
knowledge is to be "outside the category of created beings"! But any 
Christian man has a higher knowledge of God's work of redemption than 
the angels can have, for he knows by experience what it is, while angels, so 
far as we can affirm, have no experience of it. Does it therefore follow 
that the Christian man is above angels " in the category of being" ? (3) It 
is said that Mark repeatedly calls Jesus the Son of God. It is somewhat 
remarkable that anyone who even "currently scans the sacred pages" 
should make this assertion. Aside from the title of the Gospel — which 
scholars do not ascribe to Mark — there is not one passage in which 
Mark himself can be said to call Jesus the Son of God. He does indeed 
represent the demons as saying (twice) to Jesus, Thou art the Son of 
God (3:11; 5:7), but must we suppose that he indorsed what was said 
by demons? He represents a Roman centurion as saying of Jesus 
(15:39), "Truly, this was a son of a god"! Must we suppose that he 
indorsed this sentiment ? It is certainly quite different from the other 
sentiment. Mark represents Jesus as replying in the affirmative to 
the query of the high priest (14:62), "Art thou the Christ, the Son of 
the Blessed ? " and he records that on two occasions (1 : 1 1 ; 9 : 7) a voice 
out of heaven claimed Jesus as "my beloved Son"; but these are of 
course not independent assertions of Mark's own opinion. 

Probably the author means that Jesus is repeatedly designated a 
Son of God in the Gospel of Mark. Even this statement, however, would 
be inaccurate, for the exact title "The Son of God" is found in Mark but 
once (3 : n). Only when its equivalents are counted, can it be said to be 
used repeatedly. 

The assumption of the last part of the author's comment, viz., that 
the title Son of God "connoted" for Mark "equality with God" is a 
mere assumption, and since the author does not attempt to put any sup- 
port under it, we may dismiss it without further notice. 

These brief remarks on the author's exegetical method may suffice. 
One who regards the Creed of Chalcedon as a "very perfect synthesis pf 
the biblical data" and as the "key" which unlocks "the treasures of the 
biblical instruction on the person of Christ" may well see "portentous 
symptoms of the decay of vital sympathy with historical Christianity" 
in the Christian world of today, but the writer of this critique believes 
that the Christianity of Christ was never so sympathetically understood 
and never so powerful as it is today. 

George Holley Gilbert 

Dorset, Vt. 



